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His heart was in bis work, and the heart 
Gideth grace to edery art. 





—Long fellow. 
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PPusic resembles Poetry ; in each 

Alre nameless graces which no methods teach, 

And which a master’s band afone can reach. 
—Pope. 
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For, if such holy song 

€nwrap our fancy long, 

Eime will run back, and fetch the age of gold. 
— Milton. 
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The CONSERVATORY METHOD 
for the GUITAR. 


Part I. Comprising the First Twenty Les- 
sons in Guitar-playing and the 
First Twelve Duets. 


By F. W. WESSENBERG. 


The author, who is a teacher in the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, is evidently a master of his 
art, and has a very happy faculty of imparting in- 
struction. His method, as exemplified in this book, 
is clear and concise, his exercises and ‘‘ pieces ’’ care- 
fully graded, well marked, and of interesting variety. 
It would seem as if anyone could learn to play the 
guitar with the aid of this book. Large, elegantly 
engraved pages, beautifully printed and bound. 
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THE STORY OF 
: A MUSICAL LIFE, | 


an Autobiography by Geo. F. Root. Not only those 
who knew and loved his music, but those who were 
privileged to know and love the musician, will value 
now more than ever this record of a life single in aim 
and successful in purpose. The recent death of the 
composer makes everything about him more interest- 
ing, and brings to mind forgotten stories of his life, 
old familiar tunes that were his, and many cherished 
memories that had lain in the lavender of bygone 
years. Mr. Root’s music touched the sympathies of 
the English heart, as well as those of his home people, 
and his music he himself found on his last visit to 
England as popular there as in his own country, one 
of his earlier cantatas having been the first American 
work of the kind to be printed by an English pub- 


lisher. 
style in which the book is written is 
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indescribable ; it must bé read to be fully appreciated. 
Dr. Root’s life was closely woven into the musical 
history of our country,and his book is a valuable 
record of the men and music of his day. 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS, 
By JENNY BUSK-DODGE. 

It frequently happens that the teacher has not the 
time during the short period of a lesson to explain 
many little details which are very essential to a vo 
ealist. These points will be found enumerated in 
this little book. Price 25 cents, 


Little Singers, 
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N. B. SARGENT, A. M. 


| This is a book of Rote Songs, and consists of school 
| songs, work songs, flower and bird songs, musical 
| lessons in botany, and songs on all the various sub- 
jects of interest to child life in nature. The words 
and music are entirely original, and are melodious, 
pleasing, instructive, and entertaining. The book 
will be of great value in the primary and intermedi- 
| ate grades of public schools, as well as in the home. 
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The PALMER-CURTIS SERIES, 
Now Being Published by The John Church Company, 


Comprises the following Works: 


1. Miss E. C, Curtis’s “ Children’s Voices, How Harmed and How Helped.’’ Price 50 cts. 
Ready. A Manual ey yn and illustrating a method for training children’s voices in classes. For use 
especially during the first school year, and in connection with the other books of the series, as long there - 
after as may prove necessary. 

2. Rote-Songs to accompany Miss Curtis’s book. Price, 50 cts. Ready. 

3. Dr. H. R. Palmer’s * Manual for Teachers of Sight-singing in Schools,” containing 
full descriptions and explanations of everything connected with the science of sight-reading, with detailed 
expositions of the best manner of presenting and teaching each point. Prepared especially to accompany 
the various Readers of this series. Price, $1.00. In press. 

4. First Primary Reader, to follow Miss Curtis’s book after the first school year, and containing 
work for three school half years. Price, 50 cts. Ready. 

5. pase aad Reader, to follow the above, and containing work for one school year. 
50 cts. Ready. 
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8. Advanced, Reader. This book consists entirely of Glees, Part-songs, and other vocal compositions, 
earefyily sélécted and espetially adapted for use in the higher schools. Price, 75 cts. In preparation . 

4 Sch-of Voral Modulators is in preparation to accompany this series of text-books, as follows: 

Palmer's Scale Model, for primary classes, kindergartens, ete. Printed from bold type, and large 
enough to be read by a clase of 200. Size, 5 feet high and 10 inches wide, backed with strong muslin and 
mounted on rollers. Price, 5 ets. 

Palmer’s Vocal Modulator, No.1, consisting of a central column, showing the 
a column on either side illustrating the related keys. Size, 5 feet high and two feet wide, large enough to 
be easily read by a class of 250. Backed with strong muslin, and mounted on rollers. Price, $1.25. 

Palmer’s Vocal Modulator, No. 2. This has seven columns, showing seven keys, illustrating all! 
diatonic and intermediate tones, with letters, sharps and flats, ete. Size, 6% feet high and 4% feet wide, 
backed with strong muslin and mounted on rollers. These modulators are afl electrotyped from new and 

beautiful type, and are, by all odds, the best set of modulators ever printed. Price, $2.50. 
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VOLUME XXV. 


THAT WALTZ, 


We danced. Of sweet maidens, the sweetest, 
To see her was perfect delight; 
Her feet were the smallest and fleetest, 
Her figure so gracefully slight. 
I thought, as we glided in delicate dance, « AS) 
That nothing was wanting just then to enchance 
The pleasure of living, thus favored by chance. 


We danced. 1! was carefully clasping 
Her waist, of so tiny a girth; 
Her hand I was tenderly grasping— 
It seemed heaven here upon earth. 
The music was that of Apollo’s own lyre, 
Such sweetness, such languishing pathos, such fire! 
Apparently played by a heavenly choir. 


We danced. | was hers, hers forever! 
To say | was not would be false. 
Enraptured, | fancied there never 
Was music so sweet as a waltz. 
As we went round the room, gay with flowers and palms, 
I scorned all sonatas, songs, symphonies, psalms, 
And thought, ‘‘ Grieg is gammon, drat Dvorak, blow Brahms!” 


We danced. She danced simply divinely. 
She spoke.. What a voice, soft and low! 
That waltz, as they played it so finely, 
Surpassed any music | know. 
I thought, ‘‘ All the Wagnerites must be obtuse, 
Beethoven and Bach deserve only abuse, 
Poor Chopin and Schubert may go to the deuce.”’ 


We danced—till the music was finished; 
We talked—till the music began. 
My jey then was somewhat diminished— 
She danced with a horrible man. 
A fool, he was very much taller than I; 
His silky moustache was so black—was it dye ? 
She seemed to admire him, | can not tell why. 


They danced. All the while some poor duffers 
Strummed, fiddled, with horrible sound. 
What exquisite torture one suffers 
When errors in music abound! 
I.thought of that waltz with a D that was big; 
I felt in a fury, | cared not a fig 
For any contemptible, capering jig. 


They danced. I reflected that dances 

Should give no sane person delight; 
A fool with a flirt twirls and prances— 

I hate the ridiculous sight. 
But, more than the movement, the music is bad. 
When School Board pianos teach infants, how sad 
That anyone likes it! Such noise drives me mad. 


They danced. | could bear it no longer, 
That vile, inharmonious din; 
My hatred of waltzes grew stronger, 
Another would shortly begin. 
I fled, with the speed of a cat-pursued mouse, 
And thought, as | hurried away from the house, 
“ I'd hang all composers like wretched old Strauss.” 
—London Musical Times. 








THE STORY OF A WALTZ. 
A REMINISCENCE OF JACQUES OFFENBACH. 


M’* mother and sisters used to lull me to sleep by singing 
, to me a sweet, slow waltz. I never heard all of it. The 
first eight bars were the only parts of it | knew. Perhaps 
those loved ones themselves were ignorant of all the rest. 
These eight bars haunted me—fixed themselves on my 
brain with all the greater authority because my charmed 
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heart opened wide all the doors to them. Did not each note 
bring to me a thousand tender recollections? When they 
flitted through my mind | saw our old home, my father’s 
house; | heard the voices of all those whom | regretted, and 
who had loved me warmly. I was in Paris, all alone, earn- 
ing my daily bread by playing the violoncello in the Opera 
Comique. I was then at an age when most children are 
still at school, with many years of school days yet before 
them. I was quietly jogging on toward the future, but | 
regretted the past. Solitude was sometimes very oppress- 
ive to me. his waltz, though nothing very wonderful, 
had at last come to assume strange proportions in my mind. 
It had become almost a prayer, which | hummed from morn- 
ing to night—not as a supplication to heaven, but because it 
seemed to me that when | repeated it my family heard me, 
and when it echoed in my memory | could have sworn it 
was my loved ones at home who responded to me. ! can 
not say how eagerly | desired to hear the whole of that 
waltz. | could not deceive myself. My continuations 
seemed charming to me when! extemporized them; but 
when | repeated them they spoke to me only of myself and 
nothing of my loved ones at home, nor of the departed days 
of childhood. Years had come and gone, but those eight 
bars did not fade away from my memory; on the contrary, 
they seemed more deeply graven on it with each departed 
year. 

~ One day, feeling I could stand it no longer, I set out for 
home to hunt for my waltz. As there was no cause for my 
journey, my father and the rest of my family covered me 
with caresses. They attributed my return to an increase of 
affection for them. They were mistaken, for | loved them 
so dearly that I could not for the life of me have loved them 
more than! did. | dared not breathe to them one word 
about my waltz lest | should destroy their illusions. It 
seemed to me | should wound them were | to talk about my 
waltz. Those who know what it is to love will understand 
what I mean. One evening my father, who was fond of 
hearing me play, asked for some music. He was a learned 
and severe judge. I always felt a little nervous at being 
asked to play before him. That evening, however, | did 
not wait to be pressed, and, without any prelude to make 
my fingers agile, I played the famous bars of the waltz 
which persecuted me. My father said: 

‘*Is it possible? Do you still remember Zimmer's waltz?” 

‘« Zimmer,” | exclaimed; ‘‘is that a waltz by Zimmer? 
Are you sure of that? Who was Zimmer?” 

My father replied: ‘‘Zimmer was a young composer, who, 
in times past, had some vogue. He began unusually well 
and was becoming popular, when he suddenly disappeared, 
and nobody knows what became of him.” 

‘“‘Do you know his waltz from beginning to end?” 

**No, I do not.” 

‘‘How could you, with your prodigious memory, have 
forgotten it ?” 

‘‘For the excellent reason that I never knew it. Your 
poor, dear mother sang it to put you to sleep, and I dare say 
she never knew more of it than those eight bars.”’ 

The next day | visited every music shop in Cologne. | 
asked the dealers for Zimmer's waltz. I did not know the 
title, so | said: ‘‘It begins in this way,” and I sang the first 
eight bars. They looked at mé smilingly, and everywhere 
| received for an answer: ‘‘I do not know it.” | returned 
quite vexed to Paris. | never entered a music shop during 
all my travels without asking for Zimmer's waltz, but inva- 













































































riably got a negative reply. At last | gave up all hope of 
finding the rest of it, and contented myself in good and bad 
ways with the eight bars which invariably came into my 
memory. 

One morning, while | was settling an account with Bran- 
dus, the Paris music publisher, he said to me: 

se | have just heard of a poor fellow who really has some 
talent.” a 

‘* Are you going to publish his music ?”’ | asked. 

‘*| should like to do so,” he replied, ‘‘ but he is old and 
has no reputation.” 

‘But he will acquire reputation.” 

‘*He pretends he had reputation once.” 

‘*What is his name?” 

** Zimmer.” 

‘*Zimmer!”’ | exclaimed. ‘‘ Did you say Zimmer ? Where 
does he live? Give me his address. Quick! Quick!” 

‘*! do not know his address,” answered Brandus. ‘‘ He 
is to come here tomorrow to take back his manuscript.” 

‘*Brandus, my dear friend, do me a favor, a very great 
favor. Publish that manuscript, pay him ten times what it 
is worth, and charge the money to me. Send the excellent 
fellow to me. I would give anything to see him.” 

Brandus promised to grant both of my requests. | waited 
impatiently all next day to see Zimmer. He did not come. 
| waited the second day—months—years. Zimmer never 
appeared. I was vexed at first, and then | became resigned 
to my disappointment. | said to myself that after all a wise 
man ought to content himself with little; that these eight 
bars had occupied a sufficient share of my life, and that | 
ought not to give further thought to the rest; that, after all, 
the rest of it must be poor, since it has passed into oblivion, 
and, thank heaven, the day had gone by when there were 
unknown masterpieces. 

In 1871 | went to Vienna to attend the rehearsal of ‘‘ The 
Brigands.” Vienna is fond of me and delights to spoil me. 
lam very proud of this. | never lose an opportunity to con- 
fess it. Whenever I visit the Austrian capital my friends, 
who are numerous, give me a most hospitable reception, 
and | am compelled to enjoy all the pleasures of that city, 
which is the city of pleasures. One night, while we were 
returning from ‘‘ Die Neue Welt” (which is one of the most 
curious establishments in the world), our carriages were 
brought to a standstill by a crowd which had assembled in 
front of a fifth-rate ballroom, frequented by soldiers and 
suburban workmen. We thought at first the crowd had 
been attracted by a fight between drunkards or a conflict 
between lovers, for a man was lying on the ground. Dr. 
Falkner, who was one of the party, leaped from the carriage 
and went to inquire the cause of the commotion. He was 
told that the check-taker of the ball had suddenly died. 
The doctor examined the man and presently said: 

‘* He is not dead, but is dying of starvation.” 

Everybody tried to do something for the poor check- 
taker. He was given a glass of wine and a collection was 
taken up for him. Dr. Falkner promised to go and see the 
poor fellow in the morning and asked his address. A 
woman gave him a visiting-card, and the doctor went up to 
the carriage lamp and read: 


RODOLPHE ZIMMER, 
Professor of Music, 
Sternegasse, No. 268. 


‘‘Zimmer!” | know him,” I almost shouted. ‘‘ Quick! 
Put him in this carriage. I will take charge of him! ” 

We drove to the address on the card. Zimmer's room 
was in the fifth story. The door was opened and our 
hearts ached when we saw—+not the room—but the hole in 
which the poor fellow lived. Four naked, solid walls, a lit- 
tle straw in one corner, an earthenware jug, a bit of soap— 
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nothing else. Luckily we were in a furnished lodging- 
house, and the rooms in the first story were almost decent. 
We had poor Zimmer placed in the best of them. Dr. 
Falkner promised me that he should be well taken care of. 

A week or ten days afterwards a servant announced to 
me: ‘‘ Mr. Rodolphe Zimmer.” At last | had obtained po- 
session of that much-coveted waltz! A tall, old man, with 
a noble face, entered my room. Misfortune had cruelly 
scratched his wrinkled cheeks with her claws. His eyes 
were gentle and resigned. Long white locks fell on his 
black coat, which was almost threadbare, but as tidy as 
could be. Everything about him awoke sympathy. 

‘*Sir,” he said, ‘‘1 have come to thank you for your kind- 
ness to me.” 

‘* It is not worth mentioning,” | replied. 
but follow the example of your friends.” 

‘“‘] have no friends. I have not long enough to live to talk 
to you of gratitude. I have come merely to say: ‘ Thank 
you. 

I answered him quite testily (for, to tell the truth, | thought 
his ‘‘thank you” rather a poor return for all | had done): 
‘*I repeat again, you owe me nothing. Do you know who 
lam?” 

** Jacques Offenbach.” 

‘Yes, that ismy name. Now you can understand that 
between brethren of the same profession the very least thing 
they can do is to help each other.” 

Zimmer murmured in a bitter tone: ‘‘ Brethren! You say 
that out of politeness. Alas! 1 am nothing but a poor pro- 
fessor without repute; that is, with nothing.” 

‘‘! beg your pardon. You have had your share of popu- 
larity. You have had talents.” 

‘*] am obliged by your politeness. 

‘It is not politeness. It is my sincere opinion.”’ 

‘‘You may, perhaps, have heard that, and you repeat it to 
lessen the bitterness of alms. You do not, you can not, 
know anything about me.” 

‘* You are mistaken, and I am going to prove it to you.” 

| went to the piano and | played slowly the eight bars | 
knew so well. The old man lifted his head at the first notes. 
Stupefaction was followed by infinite delight. The artist 
straightened himself up. A beam of joy shone through the 
tears which streamed down his hollow cheeks. I ;had the 
utmost difficulty to get through the eight bars, his emotion 
had so affected me. I rose. He ran toward me and took 
my hands, exclaiming: 

‘‘Ah! maestro, dear maestro! May God reward you! 
You have done a good deed for me. You have prevented 
me from dying—that was nothing; you give me strength to 
live—that is everything. So there is, indeed, somebody on 
earth who still knows me, and that somebody is you. Ah! 
how can | show my gratitude for this delight, which is so 
great, so unexpected ?”’ 

‘* By playing for me the rest of the waltz,” | answered. 

‘*The rest—the rest of my waltz?” 

‘““Yes. It is the greatest favor you could dome. When 
I shall have told why, you will see that all is not settled 
between us, and that I am still your debtor.” 

Zimmer sat at the piano and played, as | had just done, 
the eight bars. Then he stopped. | was all attention. He 
seemed to be trying to recall it. His face changed from as- 
tonishment to pain. Suddenly he clasped his brow in his 
hands, and exclaimed in terror: 

‘*I can not recollect it! I can not recollect it! Good 
heavens! | am going crazy—perhaps it is the excitement. 
You are listening to me, and yet this very morning | played 
it. That waltz is my life, myself—a very mournful life. 
Let me return home and | will bring the waltz to you. | 
will not be gone long.” 

‘Be still more generous,” | said. 


**1 did nothing 


‘*Come to breakfast 


with me tomorrow, and then you will play the waltz to me 
and tell me your history.” 
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- living peomee who knew her 


That very evening a telegram summoned me to Paris. A 
month later I returned to Vienna. | then found that Zimmer 
had died in the interim, leaving a parcel for me. 

| confess it was with emotion | opened the packet. It 
contained the waltz, a small ring set with sapphires, an en- 
velope grown _ with age, and these lines traced in a 
trembling han 

Maestro: | owe to you the sole pleasure which | have en- 
joyed for these forty years. Allow me while dying to be- 
queath you the three objects which have recalled to me my 
past happiness. | promised you my history. Here it is. 
| was five-and-twenty years old, and had been betrothed for 
three years. I adored my love with all my heart and soul. 
| worked day and night to become celebrated, that she 
might be proud of me and happy. I believe there are still 

ere they asked, they assur- 
edly would say there never appeared on earth a woman 
more perfect than she was. One evening her mother said to 
me: ‘‘She is twenty years old; you may marry her.” | 
kissed both the hands of my darling’s mother. My love 
looked at me in silence, there was such happiness visible in 
every feature. | was too touched to be able to speak. | 
left them to go to Prague, in order to bring my father to our 
wedding. When I returned with him, a fortnight after- 
ward, and buoyant with happiness, I went to introduce her 
to him. A neighbor met me at her door and said: ‘‘ Do not 
knock too loudly; she is dead!"’ It wastrue. She was 
dead. | cane the house. Her old mother was there 
weeping alone. She had died of consumption, but without 
an hour's illness. There had been no warning, no time for 
last words, no time for farewells. My father sobbed, and 
led me away, saying: ‘‘Do not despair. He had never 
seen her. I have since that day vegetated, hopeless, dis- 
heartened, grieving, obscure. The inclosed paper contains 
her hair. "Cine death approach, | have wanted to burn it, 
but | have reasoned with myself that unless 1 died | never 
could console myself for their loss. | beseech you, burn it 
without opening the paper. The ring | gave her on the day 
of our betrothal. It cost me a hundred florins. | have been 
starving this many a day as | gazed on it, still it leaves me 
only with life. 1 bequeath it to you that it may remain un- 
sold. Once more | thank you. May God keep unto you 
all of those you love! 

~ * 

| burned the paper which contained her hair without 
opening it. 

The ring shall not be sold. 

I have uamrened the waltz. 


WHAT Is PHRASING ? ? 
BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


WHEN | was a boy, and took lessons upon the piano in 
New Hampshire, | never heard anything about such a 
performance as ‘‘ phrasing.” Nor a little later, when | stud- 
ied in Boston, was the term so much as mentioned. My first 
teacher, a painstaking woman, used to correct whatever 
false notes she found in my performance, but | do not re- 
member that she ever paid — attention to the musical qual- 
ity of m Playing nor do | remember that my Boston 
teacher, M Southard, did very differently. There 
are many piano students still who have never had the 
term applied to their work, and, considering how often now- 
—_ they see it in criticisms, wonder what it is all 
bout. 

Phrasing in music, generally speaking, is punctuation. A 
piece of music is made up of sentences, clauses, phrases, or 
Maheany we may choose to call the smaller divisions of a 
larger thought. In fact, music is often organized in a man- 
ner not dissimilar to crystallization, so regularly do the 
musical: molecules follow a certain pattern in associating 
themselves into longer forms. Lobe, in his book on ‘* Mu- 
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sical Composition,” says that ‘‘a composer can come by his 
work in no other way than measure by measure; that is 
to say, in the same manner that an article comes from a suc- 
cession of words, one word after another, so a piece of 
music results from the composer writing down one measure 
after another. The quality turns upon the substance of 
these successive measures 

There is a very curious kind of playing which very likely 
some of my readers have heard. | refer to the fluent young 
woman who, seating herself at the instrument, jabbers off 
a piece without the notes. Perhaps she makes a mistake 
somewhere, and is obliged to begin again at the beginning 
in order to find out where she was, and go on from there. 
The playing seems to be run together, like an automatic 
playing-machine, except that it is much less reliable than 
the automatic machine. The playerseems to be ‘‘ going it 
blind,” playing with her eyes shut, as they say old women 
fire a gun, looking the other way when they pull the trig- 
ger. This kind of playing is the exact opposite of good 
playing. Itis a result of muscular association, and the intel- 
lect and musical feeling have very little to do with it. 

There is another kind of playing in which the player 
seems to be weighing out every note to you, one after an- 
other, as carefully as if it were so much arsenic upon the 
apothecary’s scales. When she is done you feel certain that 
every note in the copy has been played exactly according 
to the player’s best knowledge and belief; but considered as 
an exercise of musical pleasure in listening to her, you feel 
that you would a little rather spend the next ten minutes in 
going over a part of the multiplication table, for the sake of 
having something that is kind of free and spontaneous, so to 
speak. This playing is as wide of the mark as the other. 
While that had no brains in it, this has too much, or rather 
not enough of feeling. 

There is yet another style of playing in which the player 
gives you one piece after another, now gay, now sad, now 
tender, now brilliant, and all with the real feeling, the spon- 
taneous movement of musical feeling. You like it from the 
first tone to the last. The selections are often by good writ- 
ers, and there is an impression of nobility and beauty which 
fills you, gives you a satisfied feeling, even when you have 
not previously been familiar with any of the pieces. While 
it may be new to you, you feel, nevertheless, that it ought to 
be familiar. The brightest example of this sort of playing 
carried to the highest limit is the art of Paderewski, who is 
now the greatest and most pleasing pianist in the world. 

These types of playing cover all the intermediate grades, 
and shade off into each other by imperceptible degrees. 
They represent different psychological states in the player, 
no less than different degrees and kind of art. Whereof let 
us farther consider. 

The design of music is to express the beautiful in tonal 
forms, or in tones. By this is meant not alone the beauty 
of combination of tones, but also the beauty of a chain of 
tones following one upon another; the agreeable symmetry 
and swing of a melody, and the more complicated beauty 
arising from the development of a musical thought; and 
even beyond this the expression of something by means of 
music, the suggestion or representation of a mood of soul. 


[To be concluded. | 


T= leading languages of the civilized world have been 
thus symbolically compared: 


The Greek’s a harp we love to hear; 
The Latin isa trumpet clear; 

Spanish like an organ swells; 

Italian rings its silver bells; 

France, with many a frolic mien, 

Tunes her sprightly violin; 

Loud the German rolls his drum, 
When Russia’s clashing cymbals come; 
But Britain’s sons may well rejoice, 
For English is the human voice. 
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HERE is a bit of musical criticism from Texas apropos of 
Miss Yaw, a soprano who was heard at one of last sea- 
son’s ‘‘populars”’ in this city. 

‘‘The first stroke of the baton brought out a crash of com- 
plex melody, and the seance began. The number seemed 
to have the spirit of Beelzebub init. Pp this little dream 
figure started, and away went her voice skimmering through 
the immense auditorium like a pistol ball. It lingered a 
while, searching all the corners of that huge theater until it 
struck the elevator, where it took passage for the next flight. 
From gallery to gallery it went, touching here, there and at 
all places the heart of every listener, breaking away only to 
run into some hidden i | where she dwelt on a tone of 
liquid sweetness. This was her famous E-flat in alt, which 
she simply caressed, and then with a bound, beyond all 
human comprehension, took a complete octave above ana 
held it. * * * A short symphony follows, and here she 
comes tumbling down steps in cadenzas at break-neck speed, 
one note rolling over another with utter recklessness. You 
wonder where she will light, but a soft tone in her lower 
register serves as a cushion, and away she goes again with 
the agility of an acrobat and soars to heights unknown.” 

Critics have long yearned for an addition to their vocabu- 
lary. Some have argued the theory of the relation of sound 
to color, that they might speak of the quality of a voice as ofa 
pale blue shade, of a serious sepia tint, etc., etc. Mr. Philip 
Hale, of Boston, has delved into the relations of liqueurs to 
music; but it remains for a Texan to bring pistols, acrobats 
and cushion carroms into the music critic’s limited vocabu- 


lary. 





RULES AND REASONS FOR CORRECT 
SCALE-FINGERING.* 
By ERNST HELD. 


I. RULES FOR THE FINGERING OF ALL SINGLE SCALES, MAJOR AND 
MINOR (HARMONIC AND MELODIC). 


A“ major and minor scales can be divided into two 
classes, beginning on a white key or beginning on a 
black key. 


A. Scales beginning on a white hey. 


In these, the fingering is based upon the fact that the 
hands are formed symmetrically ; 2. e., thumb against thumb, 
index finger against index finger, etc. 

Place the little (fifth) finger of the right hand upon the 
upper key of the scale, and the fifth (5th) finger of the left 
hand upon the lower key of the scale, four octaves apart from 
each other. Now play the scale in opposite directions; mark 
in your memory the keys on which the thumbs fall, and 
cross such fingers over the thumbs, which will bring finally 
the thumbs of both hands together on the keynote of the 
scale in the center of the keyboard. In each octave the 
same finger falls on the same key. 


Exceptions. 


F scale in the right hand, and 

B scale in the left hand. 

These scales begin with the fourth (4th) fingers on the 
upper F in the right hand, and on the lower B in the left 
hand, instead of the fifth (5th) fingers, in order to avoid the 
falling of the thumbs on black keys; this changing of the 
fifth to the fourth fingers necessitates the crossing over of the 
fourth (4th) fingers instead of the third (3d) as in the other 
scales. 





*All rights reserved. 





B. Scales beginning on a black hey. 


Place the second (2d) fingers of both hands on the first 
(black) key of the scale in the center of the keyboard, move 
in opposite directions, cross the thumbs under the fingers 
and on the first white key which follows a black one in the 
scale. 

Exceptions. 

1. In descending the harmonic scales of Bp minor and Ep 
minor do not use the thumb of the left hand on the first 
white key following a black one, because this would bring 
the little (5th) finger on a black key. In these scales the 
same fingering is used as in the melodic minor scales, which 
follow the rule. 

2. In the ascending melodic minor scales of F# and C#, 
the third (3d) finger of the right hand is used instead of the 
second (2d) in striking the last upper note, in order to bring 
the thumb in descending on the white key which precedes 
a black key. 


* * * 


The most efficient way to impress correct fingering of scales 
on the minds of pupils is to require them to make a simple dia- 
gram for each scale, denoting only the crossings. 


For example: 


A major scale: Signature: F# C# G#. 
: Right hand: 1 on D and A. 
Ascending Left hand: 3 on F#; 4 on B. 
_. | Right hand: 3 on C#; 4 on Gg. 
Descending i Left hand: 1 on E and A. 


* * * 


C# minor scale: Signature: F# C# G# Dg. 
{ Right hand: 1 on E and A, (harmonic) and 
| Left hand: 4 on F#; 3 on C#, | B# (melodic). 
Right hand: 3 on Gg; 4 on Dg. 


Ascending 


einai Left hand: 1 on pg (Melodic) #"4 E. 


* * * 


After the regular fingering of all the single scales is well 
mastered, so that the pupil ts able to play any of them flu- 
ently in parallel or contrary motion, or in simple Thirds, 
Sixths, and Tenths, it is advisable to practice several of the 
scales, beginning with black keys, with the fingering used 
for C scale, as the playing of a good deal of music by the 
romantic and modern composers, Chopin, Schumann, Grieg, 
Nevin, Paderewski, and others, is facilitated thereby. The 
edition of Chopin’s work, by Hermann Scholtz, of Dresden, 
gives frequent examples of this method of fingering. 


2k * * 
I], RULES FOR THE FINGERING OF SINGLE CHROMATIC SCALES. 


The customary fingering for the chromatic scale employs 
the third (3d) finger exclusively on the black keys. Lesche- 
titzky, of Vienna, recommends for very rapid chromatic pas- 


‘sages of limited extent the exclusive use of the second (2d)* 


finger on the black keys. Even the fingers 1, 2, 3, 4 are 
sometimes employed for chromatic passages, when a moder- 
ately fast legato playing is required. 

* * * 


Ill. RULES FOR THE FINGERING OF ALL SCALES, MAJOR AND MINOR 
(HARMONIC FORM), IN DOUBLE THIRDS AND SIXTHS, ACCORDING 
TO DR. WILLIAM MASON’S METHOD. * 


The chief points in playing scales in double Thirds and 
Sixths legato are: 

1. To connect the successive double notes as closely as 
possible, and 





*The illustrations from Mason & Hoadley's ‘‘ Pianoforte Instructor” are 
used by permission of The Oliver Ditson Company. 
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2. To strike the double notes simultaneously with each 
finger-pair. This can be best tested on the Virgil Practice 
Clavier. 

Play at first with one hand only. The desired result will 
be attained if the four clicks produced by leaving the first 
two keys and striking the following two are exactly simul- 
taneous. When playing with both hands, eight clicks must 
sound precisely together in the same manner. 


A. Major and Minor Scales in double Thirds. 


The fingering for these scales is based upon the a/fernate 
use of two finger-pairs, the third and first (?) and the fourth 
and second (4) of the right hand, and (2?) and (}) of the left 
hand. 

Only once in each octave the combination of fifth and third 
fingers (3) is used, after which always follows the finger-pair 
(3) in the ascending right-hand scale, or the finger-pair (}) 
in the descending left-hand scale. 

On these places, 7. e., where the little (5th) finger is used, 
no perfect legato is possible, because the 3d finger of the fin- 
ger-pair (3), has to leave its key before the full expiration of 
its time, in order to cross over the 5th finger to its new posi- 


tion. 
7” oa * 


Table I. Major Scales in Thirds. 


The fifth (5th) finger of the finger-pairs (3) in the right 
hand, and (3) in the left hand, falls on: 








‘E(t (ti P tl tla stray gre 
Righthand|G |D | A|E| B|Fe Fa FH] G|G|G|G 
Scale of....| C| G| D| A! E | B | F#/C#! F | Bb! Eb AD 
Left hand... te DAL A)AVAR/AR AR FG /G F 

ba - PER GR RB TERE ARS CH GB GD 





The double figures in the horizontal columns marked *, indicate which fin- 
ger-pair begins the first two notes of each scale. 


oe ~ * 
Table Il. Minor Scales in Thirds. 


The fifth (5th) finger of the finger-pairs § in the right hand, 
and 3 in the left hand falls on: 


Stet ier et titi site 
Right! el _D | E | B | B JAR) ER! BR) G |Gp/Gp/G 
Scale of...) C |G} D/A | E | B | Fe! Ce! F | Bb Ep |Ab 
Left hand..| C| G| G| E | A |A#| A| A| F |Bp|Ch Fp 

* | 3 rs 3 2 3 2) 2 | rs | Be BE 

Seek eRe oe be Cee eB wk oe ee 

* See explanation under Table 1. 
* * 4 


B. Major and Minor Scales in Double Sixths. 


The fingering of these scales is based on the alternate 
use of two finger-pairs, the fourth and fi first ({ ) and fifth and 
second (3) of the right hand, and (3) and (j ) of the left hand. 

Only once in each octave the combination of () r. h. and 
(;) Lh. is used, after which always follows the finger-pair 
({) in the ascending right-hand scale, or the finger-pair (}) 
in the descending \eft-hand scale. 

The use of the finger-pairs {-{ of the right hand and of 
i-3 Of the left hand in succession necessitates the sliding of 
the thumbs from one key to the other. 

After the finger-pairs (}) of the right hand in descending, 
and (3 ) of the left hand in ascending, follow the finger-pairs 
(3) rh. and (3) Lh. 


[ To be continued. | 
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TYPE MUSIC AND HOW IT IS “SET.” 


Wwitl the exception of the music font the mechanical 
appliances used are the same as for ordinary book- 
work. The composition might be likened to the putting 
together of an intricate type border or a job of table work. 
It requires peculiar skill and judgment and some knowledge 
of the rudiments of music. 

Usually the copy is given out with instructions as to the 
number of pages the piece is to make. The compositor 
then ‘‘lays out” the copy by trying to get an equal amount 
on each page, at the same time having good turns, 7. ¢., 
having a resting place, if possible, at the last measures 
on the odd pages.. This can be accomplished by ending 
with a long note, a rest, or a hold. Either one of these will 
give the performer a chance to turn the leaf without a break 
in the continuity of the music. Each page is then divided 
off into lines, and the space between every character in each 
line carefully estimated before setting. 

Music type is so gradated with justifiers (lines), and cast 
so accurately that spacing can be carried to the fineness of a 
hair's breadth. The amount of space required between each 
character is found by counting up the different characters in 
the line, subtracting the amount from the measure (width of 
page), and carefully apportioning the number of ems in the 
remainder between the characters. 

Nearly all reading-matter which is printed is used simply 
to convey ideas to the mind which are not uttered. Printed 
music, which is a very complex representation compared 
with words, calls not only for an instantaneous comprehen- 
sion of the idea, but also for considerable skill on the part of 
the pianist to produce the quick succession of chords; on the 
part of a vocalist to grasp not only the musical idea but also 
the words which are to be sung with it. 

The main feature of the notation is the staff, which con- 
sists of five horizontal lines extending across the page. 
This is formed in the type by the staff lines on the characters 
and the lines that are used between them, which serve as 
spaces, or justifiers. 


LINES. CLES. BARS. 
Characters used ii the staff have horizontal lines cast on 
them; these, employed in conjunction with the lines used 


as spaces, produce continuous lines across the page, thus 
forming the staff. 





STEMS. 
a - Se §- & 


= 
' 


NOTEHEADS, 


oo Fpge ses @ 


The biack heads are used in forming quarter notes, eighth 
notes, sixteenth notes, etc. The white notes are used for 
whole and half notes. In example a an illustration of the 
use of noteheads and stems is given: 


(a) 





Careful compositors will be particular to have the joints 
overlap, so as not to show any breaks in the staff lines. 

In example 6 we have the same sorts used as in a, being 
separated to show how they are put together. 


(b) 
8 ee 9-9 
i ne Sn 


As the type contains many hair lines, kerns and sharp cor- 
ners, it should always receive careful handling, especially in 
distribution. 

















































HOOKS. 








y g a ay “ - & a 


These marks, of duration, are used in forming eighth notes, 
sixteenth notes, etc. 





(c) 
ee 
SS 


Notice in d, which is ¢ separated, how the stems are built. 














(d) 
Soap gee eater AP oeateers eae 
| 4. — Soke hele or +-f@ — 
Se 


Uniformity in the length of stems is one of the require- 
ments of good composition. Probably in no branch of ty- 
pography is the difference between good and poor weth- 
manship so easily discerned as in the setting of music type. 


TIES. 


These ties are used in making groups of eighth notes, six- 
teenth notes, etc. 


ral 





By careful examination of examples e and f an idea can be 
formed of how the ties are put together. 





(f) 
i @e=3 a3 72375552 
aod ee tae ¢-s-e-3 z— 


The system of ties consists of ninety-eight different char- 
acters and is probably the most ingenious combination in 
type. It is capable of reproducing this part of the notation 
in all of its many changes. 


SLURS. 
—_ ——— sae see |) “See — 


Legato marks, or slurs, as they are called, can be used 
with notes ascending, descending and on the same degree. 


(g) 








— to 3 7 
ao fe 
— — 
Notice how the curve of the slurs coincides with the shape 
of the noteheads. While the music font is open to improve- 
ment, it does seem that in some of the combinations the 


punch-cutter, by his skillful work, has accomplished all that 
can be desired. 





(b) 
peso a-fe JS fica] 
Fe ed Pt 


The slurs comprise about one eighth of the characters used 
in the font, and in the hands of an able compositor can re- 
produce what is necessary of this part of the notation. 
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QUADS. 
(canna a az aa 


- Quads are used as justifiers with characters out of the staff. 
In vocal music, generally, each note takes a syllable. This 
necessitates the dividing of long words and much irregular 
spacing. An idea of the effect produced can be got from the 
following example: 
















the palms wave on this most hap - py day, 
ru - sa - lem,thoucit - y of our love, 








Diamond No. 1 is the name of the type used in the preced- 
ing illustrations. It has been the favorite type for most 
printers of the last twenty years, but its use should be con- 
fined to small-sized pages. 


BwAMm HAMMA was born October 10, 1831, at Frid- 

ingen, a little town of Wurttemberg, on the upper Dan- 
ube, where his father filled the ~~ of organist. From him 
he received the most thorough training in singing, piano 
and violin playing, so that he was fit at an early age to take 
a part in the performance of church music. hen only 
twelve years old he could play on the organ a figured bass 
(Thorough Bass) at sight—a rare accomplishment when we 
consider that this branch of the musical art is nowadays al- 
most entirely lost. After completing the curriculum of the 
local ‘‘Gymnasium” he continued his musical studies with 
the greatest ardor, and was in due time recommended by 
Dr. Lewald, then operatic manager, to his friend, court chap- 
elmaster Dr. Peter Lindpaintner, who devoted his entire at- 
tention to the talented pupil, and trained him particularly in 
counterpoint and instrumentation. He completed his studies 
at the Roval Music School in Munich after receiving from 
the Diocesan Art Society in Rottenburg the first prize for a 
composition of church music. Then he acted for three years 
as organist and music teacher at the celebrated college of 
Dr. Lichtenstein in New Trauchburg. Here it was his duty 
to direct a church choir of about sixty men and boys on the 
pattern of the Sistine Chapel. Nothing but Gregorian and 
classical music in the Palestrina style was permissible. In 
order to devote himself entirely to church music Hamma de- 
cided to perfect his education as far as possible by spending 
a year in Rome, Vienna and Regensburg. But through the 
medium of Director Hauser, of the Munich Conservatory, a 
remunerative and influential position was offered him, viz. : 
the directorship of the ‘‘Singakademie” and of the well- 
known ‘‘Sangerverein” in Konigsberg, ‘Prussia, and the 
offer was at once accepted. He worked in that city for six- 
teen years, and earned for himself an extended reputation as 
orchestral leader and as organizer of monster choruses at 
Prussian music festivals. He received a gold medal from 
King William of Prussia. He is an honorary member of sev- 
eral prominent German singing societies. In the interest 
of his health he then settled in Stuttgart, where he directed 
a music school for thirteen years. At present he is organist 
of the church of Our Lady of Sorrows, in New York. 

Prof. Hamma is also a composer of superior attainments, 
as his mass for two, three or four voices, and other com- 
positions recently issued by our publishers, abundantly tes- 
tify. 
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HEART REACHING SOUNDS. 


KLANGE ZUM HERZEN. 
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The Shepherd's Pipe. 





FRED. L. MOREY. Op.42 N01. 
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English version by “WINTHROP?” 


Molto lietamente. 


Forest Calls. 


Waldruf. 


Soprano, or Tenor. 


Words and Music by HANS SCHMIDT. 
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Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana’ 


(MASCAGNI.) 


Arr.by WESSENBERG. 
Andante sostenuto. 
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Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana’ 


(MASCAGNI.) 


Mandolin. 


Arr. by WESSENBERG. 


Andante sostenuto. 
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One of the Vistror editorials of recent date discussed the 
subject of cold-hearted, chary-of-praise music teachers. The 
Etude approves of our remarks by reprinting them, but gives 
credit of them to another paper. 








We hope that the absurd demonstration by New York 
women at a recent Paderewski concert will not be repeated 
in Cincinnati. But we have no fear. Our women have 
common sense as well as good taste. 








Botanists find great delight in picking flowers to pieces. 
Others are content to enjoy their beauty and fragrance with- 
out dissecting them. So in music. One listener thinks 
only of the skeleton and form, and gets his enjoyment from 


that. Most people, however, just absorb it as they do the~ 


air and the sunshine. Which is the better way ? 








Wirtu this Vistror begins a new volume. Many kind 
words from the press and subscribers have been received 
concerning the new departure in our music pages, as well as 
for the helpful character of the literary contents of the pa- 
per. The coming volume will be especially valuable to 
teachers and pupils. 








Music is the result of obedience to law. The outcome of 
obedience to law is heaven. As Rev. T. T. Munger says, 
by this is not meant heaven as a place or any fulfillment 
of earthly expectation, nor any here nor there, but a moral 
condition which is always the happy result of obedience to 
law. 








CHARLES KINGSLEY was a musician, a poet, a novelist, as 
well as a canon of the Church of England. We recall a very 
pleasant railroad journey with him in which he discoursed 


enthusiastically of music and her sister arts. ‘‘ Music,” 
he says, somewhere, ‘‘ goes on certain laws and rules. 
Man found them out, and if he be self-willed and break 
them there is an end to music instantly. Music ts a pattern 
and type of heaven, and of the everlasting life, a life of mel- 
ody and order itself.’’ 


Dr. Root’s patriotic cantata, ‘‘Our Flag,”’ is now ll 
‘up,’ as the compositors say, and will shortly appear. At 
a recent banquet of the Music Trade Association of Chicago 
it was decided to produce it at the Auditorium in the near 
future. It will be given under the direction of Frederic W. 
Root, who supplied the last four numbers left unwritten by 
Dr. Root. This association has also decided to arrange for 
a monument to Dr. Root’s memory, which will cost about 
$50,000. The committee who have the matter of the mon- 
ument in charge consists of |. N Camp, P. J. Healy, D. L. 
Fox, E. V. Church, and E. S. Conway. 


WE have often lamented the lack of musical culture 
among ministers. The utter ignorance of some of them is 
wholly inexcusable. We are personally acquainted with 
many, however, who are fine musicians, quite capable of 
leading a choir or playing an organ. Among the notable 
preachers of the day Dr. Parkhurst, the reformer, is a good 
organist, and is often found on the organ bench at the even- 
ing services at his church. It is said that he was so fond 
of music when a lad that he often walked twelve miles to 
take a lesson. Dr. Hastings, president of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, is well known as a musician, as was his 
father before him, who wrote many of our best hymns and 
tunes. And there are many others. There should bea pro- 
fessorship of music in every theological seminary, and no 
minister should receive a graduating diploma who does not 
have some knowledge of music, practical and theoretical. 


Keety, of motor fame, has been interviewed. We hope 
that the reporter understood the explanation given by Mr. 
Keely of the wonderful force he claims to have discovered. 
We may venture the hope that Mr. Keely understands it 
himself. We must confess that the following is as myste- 
rious to us as is the motor itself: 

**T have succeeded,”’ said Keely, ‘‘in hitching or linking 
on to the polar current and in so sensitizing machinery as to 
operate from that force. This terrestrial polar stream is pos- 
itively and negatively acted upon by vibration. There is no 
electrical or galvanic action, nor compressed steam. This 
great polar stream flows ceaselessly around the earth. We 
can not see or feel or hear its flow, but by means of a tun- 
ing fork we may set vibrations going which, if they last 
long enough and are strong enough, will finally tap the 
polar stream and gear it to an engine.” 

To another visitor Mr. Keely said: ‘‘The chord of polar 
negative attraction, so far as this sympathetic research is 
concerned, proves conclusively that the chord of the neutral 
centre of the polar attractive currents of the earth represents 
the sympathetic chord of B-flat, third octave, one one-hun- 
dredth of a note below the octave, according to sympa- 
thetic subdivision.” 
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FOGG’S EXPERIENCE. 


‘‘No,” said Fogg, ‘‘it’s no use for me to go to concerts. | 
went once, and liked it well enough too; but, great guns! 
when | took up next morning’s paper | was flabbergasted. 
It told of rambles in bosky dells, slumberous musings over 
the dimpled waters of the gurgling brook, the soughing of 
summer breezes, the roar and rush of the winter’s storm, 
the merry singing of birds, the frolickings of lambs, the 
daisy-piled fields, the lover’s soft glances, and, in fact, half 
a hundred other things that | didn’t see or hear when that 
fellow was fiddling at the concert. It made me so ashamed of 
myself that all these things were going on right in front of 
me and | not know it, that I just made up my mind that 
concerts were not in my line.” 

Fogg’s experience as above related is not an unusual one. 
In fact, itisa very common one. Doubtless Fogg enjoyed 
the music, and derived much pleasure from the concert, and 
probably considered that he had properly received and as- 
similated what had been offered, until he read the papers 
next morning. Then he was led to conclude that he was 
‘away off.” 

There are some who, wiser in their day and generation 
than was Fogg, very carefully refrain from forming an opin- 
ion, to say nothing of expressing it, until they have ‘‘read 
the papers.” Others less wise but more blissful in their ig- 
norance just absorb the music without much care for or 
knowledge of the form of its construction, and find their 
enjoyment in pure sound, pleasing melodies, and varied har- 
monies, and are content. 

Happy the man or woman, says Mr. Liebling in Music, 
who can enjoy a composition per se, who does not dis- 
course learnedly upon the motives, phrases, instrumentation, 
and treatment of themes. They simply float on the sound 
waves in an ecstatic state, while the student laboriously 
dissects a skeleton by following the score. The reflective 
faculty if applied too closely will strip most music of its 
beauty, and the ‘‘reason why”’ had better in most cases be 
left to individual interpretation. 

This is the key to all music. Individual interpretation. 
The critic often puts a great deal into a composition that 
never entered the head or the heart of the composers The 
critic has a right to ‘‘ babble o’ green fields,’’ cooing doves, 
brooklets, the blue empyrean, and other such stuff, if the 
music makes him feel that way, but he has no right to say 
these things are there for others. In fact, music does not 
deal with things describable in words. When music is allied 
to words or descriptive programs then definite ideas are 
suggested, but it is the words and not the music that 
suggests them. 

Fogg and his friends need not be at all disturbed at the 
remarkable revelations of the average musical critic. The 
differences are wholly questions of temperament and im- 
agination. No two musicians ever receive the same impres- 
sions while listening to a piece of music, because no two 
musicians are alike in temper, training, and general make- 
up. The average auditor may therefore take courage and 
venture to enjoy music in his own way, as it appeals to him, 
quite unmindful of what others may say about it, and re- 
gardless of how it may be written up or written down by 
those who possess more vivid imaginations. 


CITY NOTES. 


Mr. L. C. Elson, of Boston, made us his annual visit last 
month and gave some lectures at the College of Music. 


Mr. Geo. Schneider continues his piano recitals at his 
music-rooms in the Pike Building on the last Saturday of 
each month. 


Jose Marien, concertmeister of the Symphony Orchestra, 
was given an ovation at his appearance at the 2d concert, 
at which he appeared as violin soloist. 


Mr. A. J. Gantvoort addressed the Indiana State Music 
Teachers Saturday, December 28, on the ‘Disciplinary 
Value of Music in Education.” 


A sad occurrence connected with the burning of the Krell 
piano factory of this city was the death of Alexander Krell, 
a member of the firm of Krell Bros., who lost his life in the 
ruins. 


M. Marien, concertmeister of the Symphony Orchestra, 
has organized a string quartet. Its members are Jose Marien, 
Ist violin; Adolph Loeb, 2d violin; R. Schlieweh, viola, 
and M. Brand, ‘cello. 


Paderewski is to appear in this city early in January. 
His prices range from $1.00 to $4.00 a ticket. The price 
seems high for a piano recital, but there is but one Pade- 
rewski. 


Mr. Malcom Douglas, the composer of the music for Palm- 
er Cox’s Brownies, is a Mt. Auburn boy. When he at- 
tended school on the hill the old music-teacher of his dis- 
trict used to make fun of his utter lack of musical procliv- 
ities. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is continuing its 
series of Pupils’ Recitals Saturday afternoons. These are 
both valuable and interesting, as showing the high grade of 
music studied at the Conservatory, and the degree of profi- 
ciency attained by the students. 


The College Orchestra gave a concert at the Odeon De- 
cember 10, under the direction of Sig. L. Campanari, with 
Miss Jeanette Orlopp, violin soloist. The concert was ex- 
cellent and of a high order. The orchestra now numbers 
about 70 performers, all pupils of the College. Miss Orlopp 
is a young violinist of great promise, and did remarkably 
good work at this concert. Prof. Campanari has made good 
use of the material he has had to work with. 


Miss Alma Mann's violin-playing at the James Lane Allen 
reading has been favorably commented upon. She is a young 
lady of most remarkable promise and we shall hear from her 
in a larger field. At this concert she labored under the dis- 
advantage of having to play with a new and untried bow. 
Violinists will understand what that means. Miss Mann has 
been studying a year with Jacobsohn in Chicago, but the 
foundation of her present attainments were laid by her 
former teacher, Prof. Ebann, to whom Mr. Jacobsohn gives 
high praise for the faithful execution of his trust. 


The Symphony Concerts are gaining in interest and effi- 
ciency. Prof. Van der Stucken is much pleased with the ma- 
terial he has to work with, and is hopeful of the best musical 
results. It is desirable that the concerts should appeal to 
the musical as well as to the fashionable elements of so- 
ciety. Sometimes the two do not always agree. With the 
exception of Fanny Bloomfield-Zeissler, who played at the 
concerts of the 27th and 28th, the soloists have not been of 
the highest rank—at least did not do their best here. Madam 
Bloomfield-Zeissler is one of the best living pianists, and 
commands the respect and admiration of the musical public 
of both hemispheres. Other noted soloists are to follow. 























Mr. Howard Hinkle’s plans for an Opera Festival Associ- 
ation bid fair to soon be realized. A goodly number of 
shares of stock have already been taken. We believe Mr. 
Hinkle wishes to secure about 200 subscribers before mak- 
ing any definite movements in the direction of making en- 
gagements with opera managers. Mr. Hinkle does not be- 
lieve in having a continuous week of opera, but would give 
opera one night and a concert the next, so that during the 
festival all classes might have a chance to gratify their tastes. 
The night of the concert one act of a popular opera, such as 
‘*Martha,” could be given, but not more. Twenty thousand 
dollars would not be too small a sum with which to begin 
these festivals, in Mr. Hinkle’s opinion, and, judging from 
the experience of former years in opera festivals, he sees no 
reason why the festival should not be self-sustaining. 

As to the singers, the Damrosch Company might be se- 
cured, or the Abbey & Grau Company, or it might be 
found best to go abroad for the singers. He believes, too, 
that an auxilliary chorus might be formed so as to give a 
widespread local interest to the festival. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


W. T. Giffe and wife, of Logansport, Ind., honored us 
with a brief call on their way to the Atlanta Exposition. 


Frederic W. Root gave his lecture, A Study of Musical 
Taste, before the Woman's Club of Aurora one day last 
month. 


Medora Henson, who has been singing with much success 
in England, will return to this country in the spring and 
take part in the Cincinnati Festival and other musical per- 
formances of the same order. 


During a recent visit to England the Emperor of Germany 
snubbed Lord Lonsdale. In order to get even the latter 
has written an opera which he has dedicated to his ma- 
jesty. 


An entertainment for the benefit of the Geo. F. Root mon- 
ument fund is in contemplation by the Monument Commit- 
tee appointed at the last meeting of the Chicago Music Trade 
Association. 


It seems that the trouble at Chicago regarding the medals 
will not be repeated at Atlanta, as medals have already been 
awarded The John Church Co. for the Everett piano, this 
being the only piano award granted. The John Church Co. 
also received medals for their aluminum violins. 


Mme. Calve says that if she were asked what advice to 
give to girls who wish to become lyric artists, she would 
say: ‘‘Do not touch the career at all. Run away from it. 
It is a detestable life—a life of struggles, disappointments, 
intrigues, rivalries. It is frightful to think that an artist's 
career can mean all that.” 


Laura Danziger, of this city, who has just returned from a 
course of study abroad, is honored with a portrait and sketch 
in Munsy’s Magazine for December. We hope that our tal- 
ented young citizeness will soon be heard in our concert- 
rooms. She is now engaged for a concert tour with other 
distinguished artists. 


The largest swinging bell in the world was successfully 
cast at the Vanduzen foundry, Cincinnati, October 30. It is 
seven feet high, has a circumference twenty-seven feet at 
the bowl and of fifteen feet at the crown. Its cost is $16,- 
000. It weighs fifteen tons—more than any other bell in 
the western hemisphere. The great yoke to which the bell 
is fastened weighs three tons. The clapper weighs 640 
pounds. 
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A London critic tells this story of Sir Arthur Sullivan: ‘“‘A 
certain eminent vocalist did not think it necessary to appear 
at rehearsal up to time, but kept conductor and band wait- 
ing her pleasure. Sir Arthur thereupon sent a representative 
to the singer’s hotel, with instructions to bring her at once 
inacab. It is not stated that she came. In Russia, a po- 
liceman would have thrown the majesty of the law into the 
scale against the lady.” 


x 


CHERUBINI AS A REVOLUTIONARY FIDDLER. 
W. T. GATES. 

E have read of the Englishman, who, knowing the tem- 

per of the French people and French weather, instructed 
his valet, when they were in Paris, to bring him each morn- 
ing information on two points, first, what kind of weather 
there was, and second, what form of government. This is 
not so much overdrawn as one might at first think, for in the 
last hundred years France has seen at least ten changes in 
its form of government. The first of jthese changes was 
accompanied by such an outpouring of blood as the world 
has never before nor since seen in a civilized country. But 
as is frequently the case the horrible was accompanied by 
the ludicrous. The following incident was more enjoyable 
to the beholder or to the reader than to the main actor, not 
less a musical personage than Cherubini. 

Once during the exciting days of 1792 Cherubini ventured 
to take a ramble on the streets and as a result was soon in 
the hands ofa mob. They knew him to be a muscian and 
insisted that the talent that had delighted the king and count 
should now be displayed for their gratification. Cherubini 
refused to satisfy them, whereupon murmurs of ‘‘Royalist, 
Royalist,” were heard, and that meant a speedy exit from 
this world for Cherubini. 

Another kidnapped musician seeing the danger the great 
composer was in, thrust a violin into his hands and per- 
suaded him that his only safety was in playing for them. 
The whole day these musicians had to play for the revolu- 
tionary and bloodthirsty mob, and at last were mounted on 
some casks in a public square and made to play till the 
riotous feasters had devoured an impromptu banquet and had 
dispersed at a late hour. 


OF of the most popular hymns of the present day is 
the Rev. Baring Gould’s ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
From The Young Man we learn how it came to be written. 
Mr. Gould says: ‘‘The hymn was written in a very simple 
fashion, without a thought of publication. Whit-Monday 
is a great day for school festivals in Yorkshire, and one 
Whit-Monday it was arranged that our schools should join 
forces with that of a neighboring village. I wanted the 
children to sing when marching from one village to the 
other, but couldn’t think of anything quite suitable, so | sat 
up at night, resolved to write something myself. ‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers’ was the result. It was written in great 
haste, and | am afraid some of the rhymes are faulty. Cer- 
tainly, nothing has surprised me more than its great pop- 
ularity. 1 don’t quite remember how the thing got printed 
first, but | know it very soon found its way into several col- 
lections.”’ 

This hymn is a great favorite as a processional hymn, in 
High churches, especially where a cross is carried in front of 
the choristers. A story is told—though we doubt the truth 
of it—that a Bishop was to preach at a certain church, when 
this hymn was fixed as the processional. The Bishop ob- 
jected to the cross being carried, and insisted upon its being 
left in the vestry. The vicar was so indignant that, by way 
of protest, he instructed his singers to sing as follows: 


** Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 

With the Cross of Jesus 
Left bebind the door ! ” 
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MUSIC BY THE TON. 


T requires more force to sound a note gently on the piano 
than to lift the lid of a kettle. A German composer has 
figured that the minimum pressure of the finger playing 
pianissimo is equal to one hundred and ten grammes—a quar- 
ter of a pound. Few kettle-lids weigh more than two ounces. 
The German’s calculations are easy to verify if one takes a 
small handful of coin and pile them on a key of the piano. 
When a sufficient quantity is piled on they may then be 
weighed and these figures found to be true. 

If the pianist is playing fortissimo, a much greater force is 
needed. At times a force of six pounds is thrown upon a 
single key to produce a solitary effect. With chords the force 
is generally spread over the various notes sounded simulta- 
eously, though a greater output of force is undoubtedly ex- 
pended. This is what gives pianists the wonderful strength 
in their fingers that is often commented on. A story used 
to be told of Paderewski, that he could crack a pane of 
French plate glass half an inch thick merely by placing one 
hand upon it, as if upon a piano keyboard, and striking it 
sharply with his middle finger. 

Chopin’s last study in C minor has a passage which takes 
two minutes and five seconds to play. The total pressure 
brought to bear on this, it is estimated, is equal to three 
fulltons. The average ‘‘tonage” of an hour's piano-playing 
of Chopin’s music varies from twelve to eighty-four tons. 
Wagner has not yet been calculated along these lines. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Mr. C. C. Case has closed his work at Atlanta and is now 
holding conventions in Ohio and Pennsylvania. His per- 
manent address is Gustavus, O. 

Miss Sarah McGarvey, of Lexington, Ky., gave a fine mu- 
sicale last month at the Opera-House, assisted by Miss Ottie 
McGarvey, vocalist, and Mr. Hahn, violin. 


The Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, New York city, 
is in a most flourishing condition, and is giving a series of 
Students’ Concerts of rare excellence. The Conservatory is 
under the management of Herr Emil Gramm, with Prof. 
Xavier Scharwenka musical director. 








We have a fine program of a concert by the Arion Club, 
but there is nothing upon it to show where the Arion Club be- 
longs, or where the concert was given. This is a common 
mistake. All programs should have the name of the town 
and hall in which the concert takes place. 


Dr. C. H. Lewis, of the music department of the George- 
town (Ky.) College, gave an organ recital at the First Bap- 
tist Church last month, assisted by Miss Birdie Ewing, or- 
gan, Miss Coolidge and Miss Gaines, vocalists, and Miss 
Bernice Carl, violin. All the selections were of a high grade. 


A unique concert was recently given at Handel Hall, Chi- 
cago, consisting entirely of music by modern women com- 
posers. Theperforming artists were Miss Margaret Goetz, Miss 
Minna Wetzler, Mr. Francis Walker, Mr. Ernst Schmidt. 
One of the selections was a Sunset song, by Miss Grace W. 
Root, youngest daughter of the late Dr. Geo. F. Root. 


Miss Margaret Goetz, Chicago's favorite mezzo-soprano, 
is giving a series of Analytical Song Recitals under the direc- 
tion of the Federation of Musical-Literary Clubs. Miss Goetz 
is especially adapted to this kind of work, as her repertory 
is very large and varied, embracing standard songs in all lan- 
guages and styles. 

‘The Mendelssohn Society” is the name of a society in 
Birmingham, Ala., which is now in its gth season. The 
program of its 33d concert is now before us, and is of a high 
order of merit. Prof. Guckenberger is the present conduct- 
or. Among the performers we notice the names of Miss 
Edna Gockel and Miss Amy Whaley, and Mrs. Guckenberger, 
formerly of this city. 


We have programs of a ‘‘Professor’s Recital,” of the Bir- 
mingham Conservatory of Music. The participants were Mr. 
Benj. Guckenberger, piano; Mrs. Margaret Gerry Guckenber- 
ger, voice; Mr. Emil Wiegand, violin. The program in- 
cluded a sonata by Goldmark for piano and violia, also the 
‘*No. 5,” by Beethoven, for the same instruments, songs by 
Scharwenka, Wiegand, Werner, and others, a Polonaise for 
violin, by Lamb, and a sonata for piano, by Mr. Guckenberger. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


LOVE IN TWO LANGUAGES. 


Es war near a Deutcher city, 

In a stille fragrant Platz, 

Das ich met a Maedchen pretty, 

And I sagte: ‘‘ Be mein Schatz.” 
Oh, her Augen blau and bright were, 
And ihr Mund was siiss to kiss, 

Und her Locken schwarz wie night were; 
Sie antwortete like this: 

“‘If you to be true verspreche, 

Ich will be thy kleiner Schatz, 
Schwore, nicht die love to brechen, 
Nun then will ich love dich lots.” 

So wir kissed, and home zusammen, 
Arm in arm, ging wir our way, 

‘* Liebe,” cried ich, ‘‘ best of Damen, 
I will lieb’ Dich many a day.” 


SQUIBS BY THE LATE EUGENE FIELD. 


Her eyes are like the Do, 
Most beautiful to Si, 

And though I roam a Fa, 
There’s only one sweet Sol 
(Such souls immortal La 
Can bring a blissful Re 

Of heavenly hope to Mi). 


THE NEW TENOR. 


He drew his breath with a gasping sob, 
With a quivering voice he sang; 

But his voice leaked out and could not drown 
The accompanist’s clamorous bang. 

He lost his pitch on the middle A, 
And faltered on lower D— 

And he foundered at length like a battered wreck 
Adrift on the wild high C. 


The following equals Tom Hood's famous puns: 
‘*THE CARPENTER’S WOOING.”’ 


** Oh, beam my life, my all to me!” 
He cried—his flame addressing— 
‘*If | adze such a love as yours 

I'd ask no other blessing.’’ 

‘* I’m rejoiced to hear you speak,” 
The maiden said with laughter, 

‘* For tho’ | hammer guileless girl 

It’s plain what you are rafter. 

Now if file love you just a bit 

What further will you ax me 
Can—will you be content with that, 
Or will you further tacks me?” 

He looked handsaw her words were square— 
**No rival can displace me— 

Yes, one more favor | implore, 

And that is, dear Em, brace me!”’ 


THE SEQUEL. 


She came full chisel to his arms, 

It really made him stair 

To have her make a bolt for him 

Before he could prepare. 

He tried to screw his courage up, 

And did his level best 

To nail the matter then and there. 

While clasped unto her breast, 

Says he: ‘‘ It augurs well for me ; 

All seems to hinge on this, 

And what is mortise plane to see 

The porch child wants a kiss,” 

He kissed her lips, he kissed her cheek, 

And called her his adored. 

He dons his claw-hammer next week, 
And she will share his board. 
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DURING THE PAST YEAR 


Our publishers have issued several very notable books. 
From a large collection of letters from distinguished musi- 
cians about two of these works we have selected the follow- 


ing: 
New York Coiiece or Music, New York City. 
GENTLEMEN: Your new edition of the Heller Studies, edited by Theodor 
F. Bohlmann, which, | received yesterday, is excellent, and should be wel- 
comed by all teachers of the piano. I shail certainly use it. 
Yours truly, Avex. LAMBERT. 


Boston, Mass. 

In acknowledging the receipt of the Bohlmann edition of the Heller Stud- 
ies | thank you for the opportunity you have given me of acquainting my- 
self with them. I think that the selection is extremely good. The editor’s 
work in phrasing, pedal marking, and in fingering (generally speaking, this 
last, for it is seldom that teachers quite agree on that point) is admirable, and 
the preface is full of good points. Faithfully yours, 

ARTHUR Foote. 
Auuiance, O. 

In my opinion your fifty-two Heller Studies, edited by Bohlmann, must 
be accepted by piano-teachers as most excellent, and equal to the best work 
of Von Biilow and Tausig in the same line. 


Lyman F. Brown, m 
Musical Director Mt. Union College. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF Music, New York City. 
Your new edition of Heller Studies will be given a careful examination by 
both Herr Scharwenka and myself. You can rest assured that we will in- 
troduce the work at the Conservatory, as what | have had a chance to see in 

it, so far, is excellent in every respect. Yours truly, 

Emit Graum. 

Oxrorp Cotiece, Oxrorp, O. 
The ‘‘ Heller,” as to editorial work, typography, and external attractiveness, 
is deserving of great praise. Mr. Bohlmann has done most careful and intelli- 
gent work, involving great labor and thought on his part. The publishers’ and 
printers’ work has complemented this with the result of producing an excel- 
lent edition, badly needed, of these essential studies. > 20s 
Very respectfully, Cart Horrman, 





CLevecanp, O. 
After careful examination | do not hesitate to pronounce Mathews & Ma- 
sons’ Primer of Music the very best work of the kind | have ever seen. The 
only fault | can find with it is the name “‘ Primer.” It seems to me that a work 
of such importance should have a more ambitious title. Mathews’ Graded 
Materials is also a most excellent work. 
Very truly yours, 
W. W. Perrer. 





Director’s Orrice, New ENGLAND Conservatory OF Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

1 have looked over the Bohlmann edition of Heller Studies very carefully, 
and find that it has a good many fine points, especially that the selection 
and grouping of the studies is done with such discrimination. : 

Very truly yours, 
Cart Faevton. 








VOICE ANALYSIS. 


One of the most interesting papers read at the American 
Association meeting at Springfield was on voice production, 
and another on voice analysis, by Dr. Muckey and Dr. Hal- 
lock. These were illustrated, showing the vocal cords in 
action. The total .. of sounds made by human voices 
is about six octaves. The greatest range of any single voice 
known was attained by Lucrezia Ajugari, in 1770, who ac- 
tually sung from G2, with only 192 vibrations per second, 
up to C6, with 2048 vibrations—a range of four and a half 
octaves. Ellen Beach Yaw has lately reached the same up- 
per limit, but it is done by adding a child’s register to that 
of a woman. 

Voice analysis is recorded by making a resonator for the 
fundamental and overtones so as to sound in sympathy, 
and to cause tiny gas jets to flicker. These variations have 
hitherto been drawn by hand, but now they are photo- 

raphed by a swiftly-moving camera, so as to make a per- 
ectly accurate record. Practically this invention is very 
useful in analyzing the voices of singers or speakers, and 
determining at once where they need improvement.— 
Philadelphia ‘Record. 
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WHAT IS SAID OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Century Magazine celebrates its quarter-centennial in its November 
issue with an “‘Anniversary Number.” In honor of the occasion it dons a 
new dress of type, with new headings, etc., and it appears in a new and 
artistic cover Although The Century has reached an age that is unusual 
among American magazines, it continues to show the youthful vigor and en- 
terprise that have always characterized it. The program that has been arranged 
for the coming year contains a number of interesting features. Much ha 
already been written concerning Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new novel, “* Sir 
George Tressady,” which has been secured for its pages. There was a very 
spirited bidding for this novel on the part of several prominent publishers, with 
the result that the author will probably realize from the serial and book rights 
of it one of the largest sums that has yet been given for a work of fiction in 
the English language. The story describes life in an English country-house, 
and also touches somewhat upon industrial questions. It begins in the Novem 
ber number with an account of an English parliamentary election. It will 
be the leading feature in fiction for the coming twelve months, other and 
shorter novels being contributed by W. D. Howells, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Mary Hallock Foote, and Amelia E. Barr. There will also be contributions 
from Mark Twain and Rudyard Kipling (the latter furnishing to the hristmas 
Century one of the most powerful stories he has ever written); a series of ar- 
ticles on the great naval engagements of Nelson, by Captain Alfred T. Mahan, 
author of ‘‘ Influence of Sea Power upon History’; three brilliant articles on 
Rome, contributed by Marion Crawford, and superbly illustrated by Castaigne 
who made the famous World's Fair pictures in The Century; a series of ar- 
ticles by George Kennan, author of “‘ Siberia and the Exile System,” on the 
Mountains and the Mountaineers of the Eastern Caucassus, describing a little- 
known people; articles by Henry M. Stanley and the late E. J. Glave or 
Africa; a series of papers on ‘‘ The Administration of the Cities of the United 
States,” by Dr. Albert Shaw. The Century will also contain during the year 
a great number of papers on art subjects, richly illustrated 

Prof. Sloan’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,” with its wealth of illustration, will reach 
its most interesting part—the rise of the conqueror to the height of his power, 
and his final overthrow and exile. In order that new subscribers may obtain 
the whole of this monumental work the publishers have made a rate of $5.00, 
for which one can have a year’s subscription from November, ‘95, and all of 
the numbers for the past twelve months, from the beginning of Prof. Sloan's 
history. 


Mandolin and guitar music is now being so profusely published that one 
needs to use discretion in its choice from amid the variety offered. Two selec- 
tions now before us, however, the arrangements of F. W. Wessenberg, may be 
relied on for satisfaction. One is Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spring Song,”’ the other a Ru- 
binstein “‘ Mélodie ” in F, op. 3. The former is felicitously arranged for mando- 
lin and piano, the latter being a solo for the guitar. Mr. Wessenberg’s series 
also includes other most desirable and standard compositions which have oftet 
been vainly wished for by guitarists and mandolinists.—Boston /dea 


The Recorder, Zanesville, O., has a long and interesting review of ‘‘ Pipe 
and Strings,” by W. F. Gates, from which we extract the following para- 
graphs: 

“* Pipe and Strings” is divided into three books, or departments, each com- 
plete in itself, although they are held together by the similar treatment by the 
author of three classes of musical instruments. The first treats of the origin and 
development of the organ, the second of the evolution of the pianoforte, and 
the third of the violin and its ancestry. Each department is a historical and 
descriptive sketch of the instrument named, and is handled in a manner at- 
tractive alike to the student of musical literature, either historically or theoret- 
ically inclined, and the general reader who is in quest of entertainment and 
instruction. The illustrations before spoken of carry the reader along fron 
the crudest instruments through the different phases of evolution to the mag- 
nificence and perfection attained at the present time. A general index makes 
it valuable as a book of reference. 

Professor Gates is to be congratulated on his latest production, and we trust 
that it will receive that recognition which its merit justly deserves 


The writer of this is an accomplished alto vocalist. Concerning the ‘‘A B ( 
of Musical Elocution,” by Prof. Bard, a well known vocalist writes as fol- 
lows: 

Having used Prof. Bard’s ‘‘A B C of Musical Elocution,” | can say that it 
does strengthen and improve the quality of the voice, the end sought in its 
arrangement of word studies in ‘‘ long and short vowel sounds set to all the 
intervals of an octave.”’ 

The unusual opportunity given a student to practice the short vowel sounds 
is a prominent feature of this arrangement, and by Prof. Bard’s method the 
attack of both word and tone is artistic, the throat assuming the proper posi- 
tion to produce a correct tone instantly, by merely singing the words as one 
would pronounce them in conversation. 

A personal trial of these studies will be a convincing proof to singers of 
their merit and value. Respectfully, 

Elizabeth, N. J. Rosatte E. Watson 

‘** Nature Songs,”’ for little singers in school, at home, and by the way, is the 
title of a little book of remarkably pretty and bright songs just published 
Words and music by N. B. Sargent, A. M., of West Boxford. Mr. Sargent 
has met a long-felt want in publishing this book. The music is of very 
easy composition and the words full of cheer, and true to its subject. ‘‘ Na- 
ture Songs” relating mostly to bird and plant life, and appeals directly to the 
children, and it should and doubtless will meet with a ready sak 
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EMS FROM THE) /o 
OSPEL HYMNS.) mu, 


For Sabbath School, Church, or Concert pur- 
poses. Arranged by 
J Ww. BRLOBRR. 

Every Hymn is so arranged as to be used separately, 
with or without voices, if desired. The original key 
is retained in every instance. 

Instrumentation: First Violin, Second Violin, Bass, 
Flute, First Cornet, Second Cornet, Viola, Clarinet, 
Trombone, both Clefs, Piano. 

Prices: Single Orchestra books, each ....50Oc. 
ere ee ree $1.00 
CINCINNATI: 
THE COHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


MUSIC— 


The best illustrated musical magazine in 
the world. A brilliant list of contributors. 


W. S. B. MatHEws, Editor. 
8. 8. MATHEWS, Manager. 


Send 13 cents in stamps for sample copy. 





Address 
MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., 





POPULAR PIANO FANCIES. 


UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE WITH 


“MODERN MUSICAL CLASSICS”’ 
The best composers are represented, and the pieces 
contained in this volume have been carefully revised 
and fingered by experienced teachers. 
PRICE. $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





THE HIGH-SCHOOL IDEAL 


A collection of Glees, Part-Songs, Oratorio Choruses, 
Anthems, Hymns, and National Songs, especially 
arranged for use in High Schools, Amateur Chorus 
Societies, and Quartette Clubs. 

EDITED BY 


A. J. GANTVOORT, 
Principal of the Public School Department of the 
College of Music of Cincinnati, O. 

This book is on an entirely new plan, which will 
be thoroughly appreciated by those who have taught 
music in the upper oo of public schools. The 
lack of tenors in such grades is well known. This 
book, by an ingenious arrangement and printing of 
the music, overcomes this lack of ‘‘ balance,’’ and 
opens up a high grade of music to the pupils. This 
is not the only difficulty for which a remedy is pro- 
vided by this book, as an examination will show. It 
is prepared by an experienced educator, and is the 
result of years of practical experience. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 


248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 
NE of the Most Complete e 


.. Offices in the West. °° 

: Makes a specialty of the 

* Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 


The John Church Co.’s work is done by this,house. 





MODERN MusicAL GLassics 


A superior collection of pieces for the Piano selected 
from the works of the best modern composers. Full 
sheet music page, printed from elegantly engraved 


plates. 
PRICE, $1.00 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street, 


ROYAL ORGAN FOLIO, 


A Collection of Choice Music 

For the Pipe or Reed Organ, 
Consisting of Opening and Closing Voluntaries 
Festival Marches, Memorial Pieces, etc., etc., by the 
best composers. Compiled by J. R. Murray, author 
of ‘*100 Voluntaries,’’ ‘‘Organ Mosaics,’’ Nos. 1 and 
2, etc., etc. 

Price, 50 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


SEbECTED 
STUDIES& 


From”Op. 16, 45, 46, and 47. 
BY 
STEPHEN’SHELLER. 
Edited, revised, and annotated by 
THEODOR F. BOHLMANN. 
This work, which is dedicated by Mr. Bohlmann to 
his teacher and friend, Prof. Karl Klindworth, of Ber- 
lin, is of great value to teachers and students of the 
Piano. Accompanying the books is a very learned 
essay by the editor on the subject of the Heller 
Studies, which will be of great assistance in the study 
of this and similar music. Asa specimen of music en 
graving and printing the work is unexcelled. 
In 3 Vols., Price ofeach, $1.50. Complete $2.00 net. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PALME R’S 


GRADED STUDIES 


IN THE ART OF 


READING MUSIC AT SIGHT. 

A carefully prepared text-book for classes, consist- 
ing of a well-graded JUNIOR COURSE and a com 
plete and progressive SENIOR COURSE, together with 
special departments for Day-School Institutes, Tem- 
perance, Vocal Culture, etc., to which is added a Mis 
cellaneous Department, comprising a choice collec- 
tion of Sacred and Secular Choruses, Part-Songs, 
Glees, Anthems, Sentences, etc.. well adapted for use 
in Concerts, Closing Exercises, etc. 

By H. R. PALMER, Mus. Doc., 
Author of “The Song Queen,’’ ‘“‘ The Song King,’ 
“The Song Herald,’’ ‘‘ Palmer’s Theory of Music,”’ 
and about forty other important musical works. 
Price, 60 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


BEYTER’S 


gag School 
for the pianoforte. 


This is the newest edition of this very celebrated 
work. It contains both English and German text 
and foreign fingering and a dictionary of musical 
terms. This is the most beautiful edition published 
Price, $1.25 

THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





| 
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THE BEGINNER 
IN PHRASING 








By W.S. B. MATHEWS. 


This book is founded upon a new idea in Piano 
teaching which is destined to have great influence in 
all future first-class teaching. It is an elementary 
course of lessons in figures, motives, periods, thematic 
development, and transposition, for the development 
of musical intelligence and taste, and the foundation 
of musical phrasing, from the works of Handel, 
Schubert, Reinhold, Wolf, Heller, Reinecke, and 
Gayrhos. The grade of difficulty is that of the third 
and fourth grades, and isa companion to Mathews’ 
Graded Materials, Volume 2. 


Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 





A] BAPTISMAL SERVICE. 


Arranged under the direction of 


Rev. R. 8. MACARTHUR,'D.D., by 
Rev. C. H. WHEELER. 
Consisting of Responsive Readings with suitable 


music for use in connection with the Ordinance of 
Baptism. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS PERICOPY. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





CHILDREN'S VOICES ; 


HOW HARMED; HOW HELPED, 


EMILIE C. CURTIS. 


The subjects treated of in this manual are, First 
Branch: Voice Culture—(a) the Singing Voice, (b) 
the Speaking Voice. Second Branch: Rote Singing 
—(a) Pronunciation, (b) Rote Songs. Third Branch : 
Ear-Training. Fourth Branch: a png Child- 
ren who can notsing. The Daily Lesson. This is a 
valuable contribution to the literature on this im- 
portant subject, and is in line with the most modern, 
scientific, and natural methods of developing the 
voices of children for both singing and speaking. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 


Pipe ond Strings 


Three Historic and Descriptive Sketches. 


The Origin and Development of the Organ. 
The Evolution of the Pianoforte. 
The Violin and its Ancestry. 


By W. F. GATES. 


In this work is embodied such knowledge on these 
subjects as should be in the possession of every 
earnest musician, professional or amateur. It is 
written in a most entertaining manner and is very 
profusely illustrated. The printing and binding are 
in the highest style of the art. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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